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VII. — The Etymology of Mephistopheles. 
By Prof. JULIUS GOEBEL, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Of all the pet-names and titles which have been conferred 
upon the devil in the course of his long career none has 
troubled the philologists more than the name Mephistopheles. 
The first to express an opinion concerning the origin of this 
name was probably Georg Rudolph Widmann, who says in 
his Faustbook (1599), I> '^'^P- 1 1 : " Letzlich wird auch allhier 
in dieser Erzehlung angezeiget, dass sich D. Fausti Geist 
Mephostophiles nennen lasse, welches sonsten ein Persian- 
ischer Name seyn soil." It is interesting to compare with 
this opinion of one of the early compilers of the Faust story 
the view of the poet. November 20, 1829, Goethe writes to 
his friend Zelter : "Woher der Name Mephistopheles ent- 
standen sei, wiisste ich direct nicht zu beantworten ; beylie- 
gende Blatter jedoch mogen die Vermuthung des Freundes 
bestatigen, welche demselben gleichzeitig-phantastischen Ur- 
sprung mit der Faustischen Legende giebt ; nur diirfen wir 
sie nicht wohl ins Mittelalter setzen : der Ursprung scheint 
ins sechzehnte und die Ausbildung ins siebzehnte Jahrhundert 
zu gehoren." Goethe makes no attempt at an etymology of 
the name, but quotes, for the sake of showing the highly 
dignified position of Mephistopheles, a chapter from Faust's 
Hollenzwang, a magic book printed in 161 2, in which the 
various dignitaries of the demonocracy are described accord- 
ing to their rank and position. 

The etymologies which have since been given by com- 
mentators on Goethe's Faust and others may be divided into 
two classes : those which explain the name from the Greek, 
and those which interpret it from the Hebrew. 

The interpreters who derive the name from the Greek start 
from the supposition that the last part of the word Mephis- 
topheles is the ending -<f)i\rj<; or -^t\o9 as in Theophiles or 
Theophilos. Thus Professor Diirr of Altdorf writes as early 
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as July 18, 1676, in a letter to Georg Sigismund Fiihrer that 
in his opinion Mephistopheles originated from /[teya? and 
<j>iXo<!, " ut intelligatur se magnum et prae aliis eminere velle." 
W. Ernst Weber in his commentary on Goethe's Faust derives 
the name from inefitis or mephitis, " Schwefeldampf," and 
<j>i\o<! (or d)if>eXeiv), and interprets Mephistopheles as " homo 
quem mephites juvant." Duntzer's explanation M^-^wto- 
<f>i\r)';, "der das Licht nicht liebende," and Hagemann's M^ 
^avaT0-4>i'KT]<!, " Nicht-Faustlieb," I need only mention as 
curiosities born of philological despair. 

A recent etymology by W. H. Roscher in the appendix 
to his treatise on " Ephialtes, Eine Abhandlung iiber die 
Alptraume und Alpdamonem des klassischen Altertums" 
{Abhandlungen der phil. hist. Klasse der konigl. sacks. Gesell- 
schaftder Wissenschaften, Vol. XX), deserves more serious con- 
sideration. Starting from the theory that Mephistopheles had 
originally been a spiritus familiar is, a Germanic Haiisgeist or 
Kobold, he derives the name from the Greek 'li^eX???, by 
which name Ephialtes was known also, and sees in Mephis- 
topheles a corrupted form of Megistopheles, " der hochst 
Niitzliche." While it must be admitted that Mephistopheles 
acts for a time as Faust's servant, thus showing certain 
features of the Germanic Kobold, his character as a whole 
will scarcely appeal to any one but our etymologist as " highly 
useful." 

Nein, nein ! der Teufel ist ein Egoist 
Und tut nicht leicht um Gottes willen 
Was einem andern niitzlich ist. 

Although the Hebrew etymologies at first sight seem to 
promise better results, they do not explain the character of 
Mephistopheles. According to Krenkel, JahrbuchfUr deutsche 
Theologie, XXII, 474 ff., our name is composed of mephiz, 
" Zerstreuer," " Vernichter," and tophel, " Lugner." But the 
compound mephiz-tophel, according to the rules of Hebrew 
noun-composition, would mean "destroyer of liars," a name 
far more fitting to Jehovah than to Mephistopheles. The same 
is true of the etymology proposed in Brockhaus's Conversations- 
Lexicon, which explains the first part of the name as the 
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Hebrew mephir, " Zerbrecher," and the second as tophel, 
" Liigner." 

Before I give the etymology of the name which suggested 
itself to me recently, it is necessary to enumerate the principal 
forms of the word which have been handed down to us. 

1. Mephostophiles (Faustbook of Spies, 1587; Versified 
Faustbook, 1 587 ; Widmann's Faustbook, 1 599 ; Pfitzer's 
Faustbook, 1674). 

2. Mephostophilis (Marlowe's Faust. Shakespeare has 
Mephostophilus). 

3. Mephistophiles {Dr. Faitsti dreyfacher Hbllenzwang, 
Rom, 1501 ; Dr. Fausti vietf acker Hdllenswang, Rom. 1580; 
Faust's (dreifacher) . . . Hollenzwang, Romae in vaticano 
unter Papst Alexander VI, Anno 1520). The places and 
dates of publication in these and other magic-books are, of 
course, purposely given incorrectly by the publishers, who 
desired to escape' detection, and at the same time wished to 
have their productions appear old and rare. 

4. Mephistopheles {Dr. Joh. Fausti Nigromantia et Cab- 
bala alba, Mephistopheles et Auerhahn ; Faustbuch des Chris t- 
lich-Meynenden, 1 728 ; Goethe's Faust). 

5. Mephis-Dopholus (old parchment scroll, dated 1509; 
old German manuscript entitled : Doctor Faustens geheime 
Manuscripta. Both documents are in possession of K. Engel). 

6. Mephistophiel {Praxis Cabulae nigrae Doctoris Johannis 
Fausti, Passau, 1612). 

The peculiar diversity of the form of our name in books, 
which appeared almost contemporaneously, indicates that the 
authors themselves were not sure of its etymology. This 
could not have been the case had the name been originally 
an epithet or a nickname of Satan, whose many surnames 
were generally known and understood. That Mephistopheles 
is, however, not originally identical with Satan, as most com- 
mentators of Faust assume, is clearly shown by Chapter XXIII 
of Spies' Faustbook, in which the various devils are described. 
These form a regular state or kingdom under the leadership 
of Satan — Lucifer. When the belief in this kingdom origi- 
nated cannot be ascertained, but it is evident that it was fully 
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developed in the sixteenth century, as is shown by several 
magic-books. 

According to Doctor Johann Faustens Miracel- Kunst- und 
Wunderbtich oder die (.') schwarze Rabe, Lion, 1469, the de- 
monocracy consists of : i, Lucifer, " Konig " ; 2, Belial, " Vice 
Roi"; 3, "Vier Gubernatores" (Satan, Beelzebub, Astaroth, 
Pluto) ; 4, " Sieben Grossf iirsten " (Aziel, Mephistophiles, Mar- 
buel, Ariel, Ariguel, Anisel, Barf ael) ; 5, " Fiinf Geheimde 
hoUische Rathe " ; 6, " Ein Geh. Reichs-Secretarius " ; and 
finally, 7, twelve "spiritus familiares." While it seems at 
first sight that the constitution of Lucifer's kingdom was 
patterned after that of the Holy Roman Empire, we may 
learn from several magic-books whence the seven Grossfiirsten 
really originated. According to the Wagnerbook they are 
identical with the spirits of the seven planets : " Und sind 
ersthch der fiirnemesten FUrsten sieben, nach den sieben 
Planeten, die regieren fiirnemlich auch in ihren besonderen 
tagen und stunden, und heissen: i, Aratron( Saturn); 2, Bethor 
(Jupiter); 3, Phaleg(Mars); 4, Och(Sonne); 5, Hagith (Venus); 
6, Ophiel (Mercur); 7, Phul (Mond)." A similar account is 
given in the magic-book Arbatel, a Latin version of which 
is contained in the works of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, printed at Lyons about 1 550 : " Spiritus Olympici 
dicuntur illi, qui in Firmamento et in Astris Firmamenti 
habitant. . . . Septem sunt gubernationes sen officiorum 
differentiae Olympi, quibus Deus voluit universam banc 
mundi machinam administrari. Visibilia autem eorum astra 
sunt: Aratron (Saturn), Bethor (Jupiter), Phaleg(Mars), Och 
(Sol), Hagith (Venus), Ophiel (Mercurius), Phul (Luna)." 
According to the Praxis Cabulae nigrae Doctoris Johannis 
Fausti magi celeberrimi {1612) the names of the seven planet- 
ary spirits (" Unter Lucifer gehoren die sieben Churf iirsten 
der Teufel, welche mit ihren Namen nach Ordnung der 
Planeten heissen") are: i, Lucifer; 2, Marbuel; 3, Ariel; 
4, Aciel ; 5, Barbiel ; 6, Mephistophiel ; 7, Agadiel. 

The fact that the names of the spirits given by the last 
book differ from those given in the preceding books may 
be explained by the following passage in the magic-book 
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Arbatel: " Olympicorum spirituum nomina ab aliis alia tra- 
duntur, sed tantum ilia sunt efficacia, quae unicuique traduntur 
per revelatorem Spiritum visibilem vel invisibilem." It will 
be noticed, however, that in the list of names of the Praxis 
Cabulae nigrae Mephistophiel takes the place of Ophiel in 
the Hsts of Arbatel and the Wagnerbook, and that both 
names stand for Mercury. It is, therefore, in the astrological 
demonology, which we find fully developed as early as 
Jamblichus, that we must look for the origin of the name 
Mephistopheles, and there is no question in my mind that 
the etymological explanation must start with the form Ophiel, 
contained in Mephist-Ophiel, the forms in -les and -liis being 
of later origin. 

The word Ophiel is evidently composed of the Greek o^vi, 
serpent, and the Hebrew ending -el, which frequently appears 
not only in old Hebrew names of demons, but also in the 
demon-names that were manufactured after the Hebrew 
pattern, owing to the influence of the Cabala, by writers of 
magic-books during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
From the long list of such names I quote for the sake of 
illustration the following: Kyriel (/cupto?), Kyniel {tcvav), 
Leoniel {leo\ Cancriel {cancer), Tauriel (taurus), Ariel {aries). 

That the spirit of the planet Mercury, or rather the demon 
Mercury, should be called Ophiel = serpent-god, is explained 
by the fact that Mercury-Hermes was represented during the 
later Hellenistic period with the KTJpvKetov or the caduceus. 
This KTjpvKeiov is above all the symbol of Hermes Trismegistos 
or Maximus Mercurius, the guardian-god of the magicians, 
alchemists, and astrologers. I do not doubt for a moment 
that Mephistophiel is a corrupted form of Megist-Ophiel, and 
that Mephistopheles is originally identical with Hermes 
Trismegistos.^ 

The expressions " Hermetic art," "hermetically sealed," etc., 
still point to the great r61e which Hermes Trismegistos played 
in the science of the ancients and of the middle ages. Origi- 
nally the Egyptian god Toth(cf. R. Pietschmann, Hermes Tris- 

1 In early astrological writings of the Arabians Hermes Trismegistos also 
appears as the spirit of Mercury. See Pietschmann, Hermes Trism., p. 46. 
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megistos, Leipzig, 1875), he was identified with the Greek 
Hermes when the family of the Ptolemies took possession 
of the Egyptian throne. Thus Toth is called in the inscrip- 
tion on the famous Rosetta stone : 'Epfirj'; 6 /ieyw} koI /teya?. 
The epithet Tpia/ieyto-TO'; appears, however, for the first time 
in TertuUian (t ca. 220), who speaks of him as : " Mercurius ille 
Trismegistus, magister omnium physicorum." A century later 
Lactantius says concerning him : " Mercurius, qui tametsi 
homo fuerit antiquissimus tamen et instructissimus omni 
genere doctrinae, adeo ut ei multarum rerum et artium scientia 
Trismegisto cognomen imponeret. Hie scripsit libros et qui- 
dem multos ad cognitionem divinarum rerum pertinentes, in 
quibus majestatem summi ac singularis Dei asserit." 

The truth, however, is that the writings of Hermes men- 
tioned here by Lactantius were attributed originally to Toth, 
and consisted of forty-two sacred papyrus scrolls. These 
scrolls were first called 'EpfMv /St/SX-ia by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Strom, vi, 4, § 35. When Jamblichus, a century 
after Lactantius, wrote his work de Mysteriis, he could men- 
tion as many as twenty thousand books of Hermes, in which 
the principles of all our knowledge had been revealed by this 
god {de Myst. viii, i). The belief that Hermes Trismegistos, 
^eo9 6 tmv 'Koycov '^yefid>v, as Jamblichus calls him, had written 
these books or had inspired holy men to write them as his 
teachings, was handed down through the middle ages not only 
by St. Augustine, who gives long extracts from these writings 
in the eighth book of de Civitate Dei, but also by the alche- 
mists, astrologers, and magicians. For these claimed Hermes 
Trismegistos as their special god, and to him they ascribed 
numerous books on magic and astrology. " Fertur," says 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, I, 74, "scripsisse imaginum 
sive praestigiorum (an praesagiorum) libros : De annulis. Liber 
i; De charactere. Lib. i; De sigillis. Lib. i; De imaginibus 
Martis, Lib. i ; De imag. j ovis. Lib. i ; De imag. Saturni, 
Lib. i; De septem annulis planetarum. Lib. i; De medicinis 
et conjunctionibus planetarum. Lib. i; De confectionibus ad 
capiendum animalia silvestria. Lib. i ; De verbo perfecto. 
Lib. i; Ad Asclepium, Lib. i; De mathesi. Lib. ii." How 
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numerous the astrologers were during the early middle ages 
may be learned from the fact that the Codex Justinianus has 
the following : " Ars mathematica [astrology] damnabilis est 
et interdicta omnino " (IX, 18). With the alchemists of 
the middle ages the most famous of the writings of Hermes 
Trismegistos was the so-called Tabula smaragdina. According 
to the legend this emerald table, which had a most valuable 
inscription, was found by Sarah, the wife of Abraham, in the 
grave of Hermes, in the valley of Hebron, and taken by her 
from the hands of the corpse. " Meminit tabulam smarag- 
dinam," says Fabricius, I.e., " Aristoteles junior, Chemicus, De 
perfecto Magisterio, meminit Senior Zadith, Magister Ortho- 
lanus sive Hortulanus, nescio quis ; Avicenna, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nuova, Isaacus Hollandus, Albertus Magnus, Bernhardus 
Trevisanus et anno 1330 Petrus Bonus Lombardus." 

It is evident from the list of authors here quoted that the 
memory of Hermes Trismegistos was still alive when the revival 
of alchemy, astrology, and magic took place during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. That he was considered also the 
greatest of all magicians may be seen from the following pas- 
sage in the fourth book of Agrippa von Nettesheim's De occulta 
philosophia : " Omnium siquidem, qui de nominibus spirituum 
eliciendis tractarunt, primus ille [Trismegistus] extitit." 

It is my opinion that Hermes Trismegistos, who was 
worshipped during the first centuries of the Christian era in 
many parts of the Roman empire, and who was the special 
god of the alchemists, astrologers, and magicians, was con- 
sidered by later Christian writers a demon, and appears as 
such under the name Ophiel and Mephist-ophiel (= Megisto- 
phiel) in the demonological literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The mediaeval belief that the devil was the inventor of the 
game of dice (" der tiuvel shuof daz wiirfelspil ") seems to 
show that Satan and Mercury were identified quite early. 
Thus Hincmar von Reims (j 882) says : " sicut isti qui de 
denariis quasi jocari dicuntur, quod omnino diabolicum est, 
et, sicut legimus, primum diabolus hoc per Mercurium pro- 
didit, unde et Mercurius inventor illius dicitur." The Mercury 
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mentioned here is witliout question Maximus Mercurius, for 
according to a passage in Plato's Phaedrus it was the Egyptian 
god Tenth = Toth (or Hermes Trismegistos), who invented 
the game of dice. Cf. Phaedrus, 274 D : tovtov 8e irpmrov 
apidfiov re koI \oyicr/WP evpelv . . . ert he TreTreta? re /cat KV^eia<i. 

It is, moreover, significant that several of the teachings of 
Hermes Trismegistos were condemned as heresies by the 
early church. Thus Philastrius in his Liber de Haeresibus 
(fourth century) says : " Hermes ille vanus paganus Tris- 
megistus docuit, post Dominum omnipotentem non alium nisi 
Solem debere ipsum et homines adorare, qui cum ad Celta- 
rum provinciam perrexisset, ipse eos dignoscitur docuisse, 
atque huic errori ut succumberent eisdem suasisse." 

That Hermes Trismegistos played an important r61e in 
magic as early as the thirteenth century may be guessed from 
the following passage from Albertus Magnus (cf. Pietsch- 
mann, I.e., 58) : " Quales sunt imagines Belini \i.e. Apollonius 
or Asklepios] et Hermetis quae exorcitantur per liv nomina 
angelorum, qui subservire dicuntur imaginibus lunae et cir- 
culo ejus et forte potius sunt nomina daemonum." 

We may, therefore, easily understand why Mephistopheles 
should appear in close connection with Faust, the greatest of 
all magicians, astrologers, and alchemists. When the latter 
conjures up the devil, it is not Satan, or Lucifer, who makes 
his appearance, but the very demon who had been the god 
of the magicians. While it is possible that, owing to the 
identity of Mercury and Wodan, certain characteristics of the 
latter were transferred to Mephistopheles, there are, never- 
theless, certain features in Faust's conjuration of Mephistophe- 
les which still remind us of Hermes, the old wind-god and 
inventor of music. Thus we are told in the Faustbook of 
Spies (p. 14) how wind and music precede the apparition of 
Mephistopheles : " Denn als D. Faustus den Teuffel beschwur, 
da Hess sich der an, als wann er nicht gern an das Ziel und 
an den Reyen kame, wie dann der Teuffel im Wald einen 
solchen Tumult anhub, als wollte Alles zu Grunde gehen, dass 
sich die Bdum biss zur Erden bogen. . . . Und sind im Wald 
viel loblicher Instrument, Music und Gesang gehort worden." 
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Moreover, in several places Mephistopheles is called " der 
fliegende Geist" (pp. 17, 27); he appears as " Diener des 
Hellischen Printzen im Orient" (p. 20), and he tells us that 
he is well-informed in astrology (p. 42).^ 

In conclusion, a word concerning the transition of Megist- 
Ophiel into Mephist-Ophiel is necessary. The fact that the 
phrase ^e^ fie'yiarw 'Ep/jirj occurs several times in inscriptions 
(cf. CorJ). Inscr. Gr. Ill, 5703, 5100, etc.) proves that /jieyia-TO'; 
was perhaps as frequent an epithet of Hermes as Tpia/ie- 
yi(TTo<;. The change of -megist- to mephist- will not astonish 
any one familiar with the treatment of Greek words in magic 
literature. A striking example of this is furnished by the 
word laxvpoi occurring in the Trisagion of the ancient church : 
ayio'i o ^eoV, ayio<i l(j')(vp6fi, a<yio<; a0dvaT(K, iXerjaov r^p-Syv. As 
these words were considered especially effective, we find 
them frequently used, though mostly in a distorted shape, 
in the incantations of magic-books. Thus the word la'xyp6<; 
appears in one of the incantations of the Praxis Cabulae 
nigrae D.Joh. Fausti as a noun: HiscJiacos. According to 
Frauenlob {Leicke und Spriiche, No. 409: 'Oschiros, got 
gewaltec') there existed also a form dschiros of tV%w/)o'5. 
This form seems to be at the basis of Osphadiel (from Oschra 
in incantations), the name of a demon, showing transition of 

Another example of how such words and names in magic 
literature boldly defy strict phonetic laws may be found in 
the history of the words Zabiilon, Sabilon, Sabulon, Savilon, 
Savelon, all of which must be traced back to diabolus. 

The final reason for changing megist- to mephist- may, 
however, be attributed to the desire of concealing the identity 
of Hermes Trismegistos, which the attribute ixeyi(yTO<; would 
easily have disclosed. For Ficinus in the introduction to his 
translation of the Poemander of Hermes tells us : " Nomen 
ejus proprium ob reverentiam quandam pronunciare vulgo 
ac temere non licebat." 

1 In a future paper I hope to show that certain chapters of the first part of 
Spies's Faustbook, the sources of which have not been ascertained, may be traced 
to the influence of Hermetic writings. 



